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abstemious in his diet, never eating to satisfy his appetite, but barely to
sustain nature; and as to sleep, he admitted no more than what after long
watching and much labour was absolutely necessary. He was always
delighted with psalms and spiritual canticles, and in conversation would
bear no discourse but what tended to edification.

By his counsel and advice King Ethelwolf, in a Mycel synod or great
council of the nation in 854, enacted a new law by which he gave the
tithes or tenth part -of his land throughout the kingdom to the church,
exempt and free from all taxations and burthens, with an obligation of
prayers in all churches for ever for his own soul, on every Wednesday, &c.
This charter, to give it a more sacred sanction, he offered on the altar of
St Peter at Rome in the pilgrimage which he made to that city in 855.
He likewise procured it to be confirmed by the pope.1 He carried with
him to Rome his youngest and best beloved son Alfred, rebuilt there the
school for the English, and ordered to be sent every year to Rome one
hundred mancuses for the pope, one hundred for the Church of St Peter,
and as much for that of St Paul, to furnish them with lights on Easter
Eve. He extended the Romescot or Peterpence to his whole kingdom.
He reigned two years after his return from Rome, and died in 857.
He ordained, that throughout all his own hereditary lands, every ten
families shall maintain one poor person with meat, drink and apparel;
from whence came the Corrodies which still remain in divers places.
St Swithin departed to eternal bliss, which he had always thirsted after,
on the 2nd of July 862, in the reign of King Ethelbert. His body was
buried, according to his order, in the churchyard, where his grave might
be trodden on by passengers.

About one hundred years after, in the days of King Edgar, his relics
were taken up by St Ethelwold, then Bishop of Winchester, and translated
into the church in 964. On which occasion Malmesbury affirms that such
a number of miraculous cures of all kinds were wrought, as was new in
the memory of man known to have been in any other place. Lanfrid, in
the original Saxon Lantfred, called by Leland an illustrious doctor, being
then a monk at Winchester, wrote in 980 a history of this translation,
and of the miraculous cures of a blind man, and many others through the
intercession of this saint; which history has never been printed: though
we have two beautiful fair manuscript copies of it, the one in the Cotton,
the other in the king's library in the inclosure of Westminster Abbey.
In the reign of William the Conqueror, Walkelyn, Bishop of Winchester,
a Norman, and the king's relation, laid the foundation of the new church
in 1079, which he lived to finish with the abbey, so that in 1093 the
monks, in the presence of almost all the bishops and abbots of England,
came in great joy from the old to the new monastery, and on the faw*

1 See Ingulpb, Asaer, Redboroe.